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THE BIG QUIT 


‘Work's not going to love me back, 
no matter how hard | try.’ 

BY GRACE HASE 

PAGE 10 


DRIVING FORCE 


Labor Day drew a crowd of angry 
Uber, Lyft, and DoorDash drivers to 
Pacific Heights. 

BY JEFF ELDER 
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WHAT'S IN AWORD 


In ‘New Time, the work of 77 artists 
shows a diversity of approaches to 
‘socially rooted issues.’ 

BY JONATHAN CURIEL 
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GOLDEN YEARS 


After some middling records, 
Modest Mouse returns with an 
innovative and optimistic new LP. 
BY WILL REISMAN 
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LAUGHING AGAIN 


Two decades hence, comedians 
look back at the immediate 
aftermath of 9/11. 

BY RICHARD VON BUSACK 
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Jabs & Jobs 


FTER A MONTH of anxiety over the delta variant, the breakthrough 
fA infections it causes, and the literal horse pills some people are taking 
in an effort to ward off the latest, deadliest, and most contagious 
strain of SARS-CoV-2, health officials finally have enough data to say just 

how bad this new batch of the novel coronavirus is. 

The good news is that in cities like ours — where vaccination rates are high 
and the population is readily taking extra precautions, such as wearing masks 
in crowded spaces — it seems that the likelihood of vaccinated individuals 
contracting and becoming severely ill with COVID-19 is very low — so low, ac- 
cording to the New York Times morning newsletter that I just read, it’s hard for 
the human mind to wrap itself around the infinitesimal possibility. 

The bad news is twofold: First, in cities like ours, where people are ex- 
ceedingly cautious, it’s going to be hard to get people feeling safe enough 
to engage in life again. Second, in cities and states where people are 
averse to vaccines and masks — Florida, we're looking at you — the delta 
variant is proving incredibly deadly. And so, in summation, this pandem- 
ic is not yet done with us — no matter how over it we may be. 

Here’s another bit of good news and bad news: While the economy 
seems to be recovering far faster than it did after The Great Recession 
of 2008, it is now suffering from something economists are calling The 
Great Resignation (page 10). It seems that the global pandemic has 
gotten people of all walks of life to re-evaluate their priorities. As such, 
many are leaving their jobs in search of a higher education, better work- 
life balance, or even just a true, months-long sabbatical. 

Others, however, don’t feel they have the ability to quit their jobs and 
keep a roof over their head. Some who rely on the gig economy to make 
ends meet are getting organized and challenging what they say are unfair 
labor practices by the likes of Uber, DoorDash, Lyft, and beyond. Read 
about how gig workers are pushing back on this very page. 


— Nick Veronin, Editor 


BOSF EDITOR'S PICKS 


YL Ligleccelcccccdecddcdedeeeeedeedela 
I must ask you to please take 
another look at Harry Har- 
rington’s [renamed Shovels 
Bar & Restaurant].There is 

a kitchen now serving great 
food [to Tenderloin locals]. 
They are a part of this bar and 
the owner knows most of the 
regulars in the neighborhood 
by name. You failed to men- 
tion the beautiful antique 
pool table in the back. Have 
you worked from home for so 
long now that you thought no 
one would notice when you 
fake a review? Don't just walk 
past the places you review, 
step inside and actually check 
them out and stop bashing 
local bars and beers, neither 
of which you appear to care 


about. © 


— James S. 





LACK OF JUROR’S 
PARALYZING TRIALS 


OLLI kh 


Because sitting for hours next 
to strangers in a stuffy court- 
room -- even wearing masks! 
-- is a high covid-infection ac- 
tivity. Why haven't the courts 
set up video-conferencing 
options by now? 
—@VHodgeAuthor 


A quick, speedy trial? Rights 
are violated waiting for trials 
that don’t come, then again by 
sentencing guidelines, stacked 
up charges, twisted plea deals 
that amount to cruel and un- 
usual punishment or outright 
threats. Everything about the 
U.S. judicial system is broken! 
—@stevendwoodruff 
If I get called back to jury duty 
within the next 11 months 
because one of you mother- 


fuckers decided not to 
show up... 
— @chuf_sf 


BIG STEPPIN’ 


YL filopecectodldcdeddeeededddeedeetd 
Going crazy 

— @officialveganmob 
We still winning!!! Con- 
grats 

— @industrymomma 
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S.F Sees Gig Economy Showdown 
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Gordon Mar of the San Francisco Board of Supervisors speaks at a rally outside 
DoorDash CEO Tony Xu’s house in support of fair wages for delivery drivers. 


Labor Day came and went, but Uber, Lyft, and 
DoorDash are still duking it out with workers. 








BY JEFF ELDER 


one of the biggest economic 

stories in the world is unfold- 
ing in San Francisco. The gig econ- 
omy is headquartered here, and 
the fight for fair pay for its work- 
ers is playing out in courtrooms, 
elections and the streets. 

Uber, Lyft and DoorDash are 
clustered on the eastern side of 
the city, like tech workers awaiting 
a ride-share home after a night at 
the bars of SoMa. The tech found- 
ers and workers at those booming 
companies have been a big part of 
San Francisco’s most recent tech 
explosion. 

But that is only one reason why 
this is where the fight over gig 
economy wages is unfolding, says 
Paul Oyer, a Stanford economics 
professor who has studied the 
industry at the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, and as the edi- 
tor in chief of the Journal of Labor 
Economics. 

Here are the others. San Fran- 
cisco is a tech-happy city where 
people who don’t have cars flocked 
to ride-sharing apps. The city has 
become a poster child for disparity 


T HIS LABOR DAY weekend, 


of wealth, with tech founders and 
investors contrasted by service 
workers being forced out. Yet San 
Francisco is a city that, culturally, 
prides itself on social justice. And 
this cauldron of combustible ele- 
ments is being overseen by a pro- 
gressive city government during 
a pandemic that has heated the 
whole mixture up. 

“San Francisco is a poster child 
for this inequality,’ Oyer told The 
Examiner. 

The debate flared up last week 
at a street protest in the swanky 
Pacific Heights neighborhood. 
Labor organizers pulled together a 
caravan of DoorDash food delivery 
drivers who clogged Washington 
Street on Thursday, honking their 
horns and cheering bullhorn 
speeches. 

The protest was intended to 
bring the drivers’ demand for 
better pay to the doorstep of Door- 
Dash CEO Tony Xu. So divided are 
the two sides, however, that they 
even argued over whether Xu had 
ever actually lived at the site. 

At the heart of the conflict is 
wages: How much and how gig 
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workers, who set their own hours 
as drivers, are paid. The two sides 
cannot even agree on how much 
that currently is. 

DoorDash claims in a lawsuit 
against the city (San Francisco is 
also suing DoorDash) that Bay 
Area drivers earn $36 an hour, in- 
cluding tips. Organizers of Thurs- 
day’s rally and drivers told The 
Examiner that they end up making 
less than minimum wage, which is 
$16.32 in San Francisco. 

“The only way I survive is by 
cheap rent and living in a crowded 
situation,” driver Rondu Gantt told 
The Examiner. “Tony Xu is making 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 


That discrepancy is egregious.” 

Xu is the perfect embodiment 
of the wage discrepancy, if you 
ask labor organizers. The New 
York Times reported Xu was the 
second-highest-paid CEO last year 
(behind only Alexander Karp, the 
chief executive of Palantir), with 
compensation of $414 million. 
DoorDash says Xu actually made 
less than one-tenth that. The 
CEO’s annual salary is $300,000, 
the company says, and the remain- 
der? “Tony doesn't get paid this 
full award unless DoorDash signifi- 
cantly outperforms the market,” 
the company said in a statement. 
Oyer, the Stanford economist said 
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DoorDash claims that Bay 
Area drivers earn $36 an 
hour. Drivers say they make 
less than minumum wage. 
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fic Heights on Sept. 2. 


that is true, but added, “He still 
makes a ton of money, and the lit- 
tle guy is not.” 

That disparity — the crux of this 
historic labor battle — was person- 
ified at the Pacific Heights protest. 
“He made over $400 million last 
year, while I made a few dollars a 
delivery,’ driver Saori Okawa told 
the crowd, speaking of Xu. Asked 
his opinion of that, a well-dressed, 
middle-aged man replied, stepping 
into a luxury SUV: “My opinion 
is you're all a bunch of commies.” 
(Pacific Heights was the only neigh- 
borhood in San Francisco that vot- 
ed for Proposition 22 in November, 
the city’s ABC7 News found.) 

‘The street protest in a ritzy 
neighborhood evoked Google bus 
protests of 2013-18. At the time, 
media around the world captured 
protesters surrounding tech com- 
panies’ commuter buses. The pro- 
tests railed against gentrification 
and wage disparity. 

But Ted Egan, the chief econo- 
mist for the city of San Francisco, 
says the gig economy wage strug- 
gle is much more. “This clearly is 





a major labor debate that has be- 
come a very hot topic,” Egan told 
The Examiner. “And San Francisco 
is a center of it.” 

The main battlefield is the bal- 
lot initiative Prop. 22, which was 
heavily supported by DoorDash, 
Xu and other gig economy compa- 
nies like Uber. The ballot initiative 
allowed drivers to remain indepen- 
dent contractors with some work 
flexibility and a set wage — but let 
companies off the hook of provid- 
ing them with health benefits, sick 
leave or unemployment insurance. 
And drivers, who would not be 
able to collectively bargain under 
Prop. 22, say with expenses the 
wage ends up being much lower 
than the law stipulates. 

Prop. 22 won in November 2020, 
but was ruled unconstitutional by 
an Alameda County Superior Court 
judge last month. The judge, Frank 
Roesch, wrote that the ballot mea- 
sure ‘appears only to protect the 
economic interests of the network 
companies in having a divided, 
un-unionized workforce.” 

DoorDash holds that Prop. 22 is 


Jayaljay UlAey 


still the law. The company believes 
Roesch’s ruling will be appealed, 
and the law will be upheld. 

San Francisco Supervisor Gor- 
don Mar believes the opposite, 
and says the city stands with the 
workers in the courts and in the 
streets. A former labor organizer, 
Mar spoke at Thursday’s protest, 
later telling The Examiner that the 
gathering showed “the extreme in- 
equality that these new industries 
are creating.” 

“We are Ground Zero for the 
gig economy,’ Mar said. “Many of 
the key players in these industries 
started in the city and are still here. 
They were able to thrive and grow 
in part due to incentives and tax 
breaks, and it’s important for us 
to engage in this important debate 
about fairness for the workers.” 

Dozens of drivers cheered Mar 
when he spoke on the street at the 
protest. But others, like Jacqueline 
Cancino, who lives in the Crock- 
er-Amazon neighborhood in the 
southern part of the city, voted 
for Prop. 22. She believes it would 
help her ability to keep a flexible 
schedule and work around caring 
for her young son. “Living in San 
Francisco is very expensive, she 
says. But she and her husband 
both drive for gig economy com- 
panies, and are able to make ends 
meet “if we put time and effort 
into working.” 

Without a doubt, the success of 
tech and the sweat of the gig econ- 
omy workers are clashing across 
the city this Labor Day weekend. 
But sometimes, they connect. 

Yonten Kimshul drives for Uber, 
Lyft and DoorDash — but only 
part-time, as he tries to break into 
the technology industry. Unaware 
of Thursday’s protest, he was 
driving for Uber nearby. “I’ve read 
Prop. 22, and there are so many 
legal aspects to it, that ’'m not 
sure I understand it,” he told The 
Examiner. Kimshul now lives in 
Brisbane, because he says it’s more 
affordable, and is doing data-input 
jobs part-time, hoping to join a 
tech company full-time. Describing 
himself as “pretty even-keel,” he 
says he doesn't get too caught up 
in politics. 

“But I do feel bad for the people 
who are driving in the city full- 
time. You can’t survive just doing 
this. Not here.” 


Jeff Elder is an SF Examiner staff writer. 
© @Jeff Elder 
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In Laura Aguilar’s Grounded self portraits, the artist poses against large rock formations that resemble her nude figure. 


In ‘New Time,’ the work of 77 artists shows a diversity of approaches to ‘socially 
rootedissues. BY JONATHAN CURIEL 


HE AMERICAN CULTURE 

wars have been particularly 

tumultuous of late, as warring 
factions engage in ferocious battles 
over everything from race and re- 
ligion to masks and vaccines — or 
even whether a photograph of a 
mittened and scowling Sen. Bernie 
Sanders was simply a funny in- 
ternet meme or a symbol of white 
privilege. 
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Some of these fronts are rela- 
tively new, while others — like 
the word “feminism” and what it 
means to be a feminist — have 
been at the root of fierce skirmish- 
es for generations. 

In the last few weeks, ideas 
related to feminism crept into 
debates about whether American 
troops should have stayed longer 
in Afghanistan — and even how 
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the United States went to war 
there in the first place. Meanwhile, 
a new book by civil rights attorney 
Rafia Zakaria, Against White Femi- 
nism, has stoked the beginnings of 
a global discussion about whether 
white western feminist leaders 
have imposed misguided actions 
on generations of people, including 
other feminists. 

It is against this backdrop that 


a seminal new art exhibit at the 
Berkeley Art Museum and Pacific 
Film Archive (BAMPFA), “New 
Time: Art and Feminisms in the 
21st Century,’ makes its debut. 
The show spotlights — through 
photos, paintings, assemblages, 
and other art forms — subjects of 
extreme importance to feminist 
ideals and realities. 

This isn't a regurgitation of 
feminist iconography. And it’s not 
a primer on feminist history. You 
won't see a single portrait of Glo- 
ria Steinem. Or Audre Lorde. But 
you will see a small bit of feminist 
art history in the form of clever, 
decades-old posters from the 
Guerrilla Girls, a group of anon- 
ymous activists who criticized 
museum curators for featuring 
predominantly male artists. (Their 
best-known poster features a fa- 
mous nude by Jean-Auguste-Dom- 
inique Ingres with a werewolf 
mask and the headline, “Do Wom- 
en Have To Be Naked To Get Into 
the Met. Museum?” and then this: 
“Less than 5% of artists in the 
Modern Art sections are women, 
but 85% of the nudes are female.”) 

And you will see at BAMPFA 
— in the very first gallery — im- 
ages from the late 19th century 
that show the damning roots of a 
scurrilous trope that exists today, 
especially among male arch-Con- 
servatives: Women have hysterical 
natures. Donald Trump has fre- 
quently derided women for their 
“hysteria,” and “New Time” shows 
that a French neurologist named 
Jean-Martin Charcot championed 
those ideas as he influenced Sig- 
mund Freud and a host of other 
celebrated figures who embedded 
them in their practices and en- 
sured that those same ideas would 
live on in succeeding centuries. 
Most of that first gallery is de- 
voted to female artists, including 
Louise Bourgeois’ Arched Figure 
—a1993 sculpture of a headless 
man arching his back, with just a 
skimpy covering over his genitals, 
in an implied rebuttal of Charcot’s 
idea that only hysterical women 
could distort their bodies like her 
figure does. 

Along with Kara Walker, Bour- 
geois is one of the exhibit’s best- 
known artists, but one of the 
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Multiple Feminisms fake Center Stage atBAMPFA 





show’s strengths is its multitude 
of artists, styles, and perspectives. 
We get quasi-abstractions like Amy 
Sillman’s U.S. of Alice the Goon, a 
2008 work that plays with overlap- 
ping shapes and colors but cleverly 
inserts a surreally skeletal arm 
with a fist — a reference to the 
giant, androgynous Popeye char- 
acter, Alice the Goon, that battled 
the spinach-eating comic hero and 
was one of American culture’s first 
mysteriously sexed cartoon figures. 
Then there’s Catherine Wagner’s 
Bust Typology (Female), a 2014 
frame of six up-close photos of fe- 
male sculptural busts from Rome’s 
Capitoline Museum. Unlike male 
busts from the Rome museum, 
these busts are devoid of actual 
names. And the way Wagner has 
photographed them, we only see 
the bust’s bunched-up sculptured 
neck robes — accentuating the 
figures’ anonymity through the 
ages. Like Sillman’s U.S. of Alice 
the Goon, Bust Typology (Female) 
asks the viewer to do more than 
glimpse. Glimpsing, which hap- 
pens in museums the same way it 
happens anywhere, does a disser- 
vice to these artworks. And in that 
way, the exhibit itself becomes a 
metaphor for feminist principles: 
By slowing down and, yes, spend- 
ing time with the artworks, you 
start to understand the important 
layers behind the art. Walking 
quickly through the many galleries 
reveals just the artworks’ surfaces. 
“The artists examine some of 
the key socially rooted issues of 
our time in an attempt to capture 
how artists working today build 
on, adapt on, honor, and diverge 
from feminist works of previous 
generations, exhibit curator 
Apsara DiQuinzio said at the press 
preview for “New Time.” 
DiQuinzio did much more 
than just curate the exhibit: She 
founded a consortium called the 
Feminist Art Coalition, whose 
members — representing more 
than 100 museums and art insti- 
tutions around the United States, 
including SFMOMA, the Fine 
Arts Museums of San Francisco, 
and such varied others as the Mil- 
waukee Art Museum, the Pulitzer 
Arts Foundation, and the Tufts 
University Art Galleries — have 
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committed to art projects that are 
“informed by feminisms.” The con- 
sortium’s emphasis on the word’s 
plural form reflects its belief that 
feminist thought and ideals have 
manifested in multiple feminisms, 
and that art exhibits should reflect 
this multiplicity of thought. The 
coalition has an implicitly activist 
bent: It tries to kickstart “collabo- 
rations between arts institutions 
that aim to make public their 
commitment to social justice and 
structural change.” 

But “New Time’ is activism 
without dogmatism, even if 
the Feminist Art Coalition and 
“New Time’ itself is a reaction to 
Trump’s 2016 election. DiQuinzio 
saw the potential of a coalition 
after the Women’s March that 
happened the day after Trump’s 
inauguration. The coalition’s se- 
ries of exhibits were scheduled to 
begin in 2020 to coincide with the 
2020 U.S. presidential election, but 
the pandemic and the attendant 
shutdowns of museums across the 
United States delayed the exhibits 
— which is why BAMPFA’s open- 
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ing of “New Time” was postponed 
until Aug. 28. 

Better late than never, because 
we get to see a piece like Goshka 
Macuga’s Death of Marxism, Women 
of All Lands Unite from 2013 and 
and R.H. Quaytman’s Parthian 
Shot, Chapter 31 (The Persian Wom- 
en) from 2017. Death of Marxism, 
Women of All Lands Unite is a kind 
of photographic tapestry that 
incorporates a life-size image of 
Marx’s gravesite being visited by 
a series of women, including one 
who is nude and another who is 
wearing skimpy clothing. Why did 
bare-skinned women approach 
Marx’s London grave? They didn't. 
Macuga collaged them from a se- 
ries of surreptitious photos that 
the Czech photographer Miroslav 
Tichy took of unsuspecting women 
in the mid-20th century. She also 
added an extension of faux grass 
and discarded clothing that makes 
it seem as if we've stumbled onto 
the scene — as if we’re witnessing 
a day when women are reframing 
Marx’s call from his Communist 
Manifesto to “unite.” 
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Parthian Shot, Chapter 31 (The 
Persian Women), meanwhile, is 
Quaytman’s reinterpretation of 
The Persian Women, a 17th-centu- 
ry painting by Austria’s Otto van 
Veen that narrates a scene of wom- 
en who save their village by reveal- 
ing their nudity 
en masse to 
marauding sol- 
diers, who can’t 
bear to look. In 
her iteration, 
Quaytman blurs 
the scene and al- 


“NEW TIME: ART AND 
FEMINISMS IN THE 21ST 
CENTURY” 


MUMMIES ahhh 


Time” addresses the subject of sex, 
violence against women, and how 
women are presented and repre- 
sented in the culture. But there’s 
so much more to “New Time” than 
these subjects. Race is addressed 
in works like Ellen Gallagher’s 
DeLuxe, a giant, 
\ mixed-media 
wall of photos, 
oils, cut-outs, 
and other mate- 
rial that incor- 
porates Black 
beauty maga- 
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the male sol- Jan. 30 er decades. Body 
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of things like where she poses 
genitalia into a against large 
bigger dreamlike rock formations 


pattern. While Quaytman retains 
contours of van Veen’s women, 
they’re less sexualized, and their 
skin is less the focus of the view- 
ers’ gaze. 

It’s no surprise the art in “New 


that resemble her nude, volup- 
tuous figure. And gender roles are 
addressed in works like Chitra 
Ganesh’s Sultana’s Dream, a shrine 
of graphic-novel-like linocuts that 
imagines a time when women lead 
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the world in science and intellectu- 
al pursuits. 

On it goes, through 140 art- 
works and 77 artists. What may 
not be apparent through it all are 
the conversations that the art and 
artists are essentially having with 
each other. They’re in dialogue, 
asking questions that may not be 
answerable, and making state- 
ments that are entirely debatable. 
What if, as Ganesh is imagining, 
women led the world in science 
and intellectual pursuits? Where 
are the men in that world? In 
Sultana’s Dream, which helps end 
the exhibit, some of the men are 
where women have historically 
been: Raising kids and situating 
themselves away from the bubble 
of well-paid work. Historic roles 
have been reversed. It’s not a world 
where men have disappeared. 

But it’s a world where men aren't 
running most things. And the 
people in that world certainly look 
content. 


Jonathan Curiel is a contributing writer. 
© @WriterJCuriel 
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How Joan Mitchell Changed Abstract Art 
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‘To the Harbormaster’ by Joan Mitchell. 


OR FANS OF abstract art, 

Joan Mitchell is in the all-time 

pantheon — as good or great- 
er than Jackson Pollock or Mark 
Rothko or any of the other titans 
whose names are synonymous 
with non-figurative art that takes 
viewers to a place of both aesthetic 
and emotional complexity. But 
Mitchell is in a rare category of ab- 
stract art: Female artists who beat 
the odds to make it big in the 20th 
century. 

How Mitchell did that — how 

she went from a childhood in Chi- 
cago to ascending the New York 


art world in the 1950s, and then to 
a life in France where she became 
as well known there — is a subject 
of a groundbreaking new exhibit 
at SFMOMA that lets us see the 
whole Joan Mitchell. And a large 
core of that whole was Mitchell’s 
honest (and often brusque) way of 
addressing her own needs. 

“They call me ‘sauvage’ in Europe 
because I’m direct and I say what 
I think,” she told director Marion 
Cajori for a 1992 documentary 
about her work. “You're supposed 
to be diplomatic, which I call hy- 
pocrisy, and lying, really. Lots of 
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Anew SFMOMA exhibit demonstrates why the painter attained name recognition 
inamale-dominated artform. BY JONATHAN CURIEL 


things women can’t be — ‘sauvage’ 


is one of them!” 

“Sauvage” can be translated into 
English as, yes, “savage,” but also 
as “wild” and “untamed” and “fe- 
ral.” All those words can be applied 
to Mitchell and her art. And that’s 
why SFMOMA’s exhibit is so sen- 
sational: We see the full expanse 
of her work, not just examples 
of pieces that made her name in 
New York, but those that came 
afterward, when she wrestled — 
especially in her last years — with 
aging, the deaths of close friends, 
and other personal challenges. 





Just one example: 1979's La Vie 
en rose, a quadriptych that Mitchell 
made after she separated from 
painter Jean Paul Riopelle, with 
whom she had been involved for 
two decades. Unlike other Mitchell 
artworks that use almost their 
entire space to announce their 
colorful strokes of paint, La Vie en 
rose is both loud and silent. The 
silence is in the muted white and 
lavender tops of each panel, which 
become cloud-like formations over 
the assemblages of black strokes 
and other patterns that Mitchell 
is known for. La Vie en rose is as 





“JOAN MITCHELL 
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big as a moving truck, and with 
its sheer scale and its contrasts of 
patterns that could pass for dark 
storms and sun-inflected open- 
ings, the art reaches a state that 
Rothko’s and Pollock's best work 
also reach: Intensive rumination. 
Even without knowing the back- 
story of La Vie en rose, visitors to 
SFMOMA’s exhibit will feel the 
tension in the artwork. 

“People think, ‘Oh, how lovely 
it is to paint a picture and aren't 
you lucky.’ You're lucky because 
you have your work. And I don’t 
think there’s any creative person 
who hasn't gone through despair 
and anguish,” Mitchell says in the 
important audio guide recording 
that accompanies La Vie en rose 
at SFMOMA. “You have to go on 
(painting). It’s... I don’t know. It’s 
effing difficult to paint a picture.” 

That’s what the exhibit does: It 
gets into the nitty-gritty of those 
difficulties without wallowing in 
them. And it does that because 
SFMOMA’s Sarah Roberts and 
Katy Siegel of the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art, which co-organized 
the exhibit, spent two years doing 
extensive research on Mitchell and 
ensuring the exhibit was much 
more than a “greatest hits” show. 

Roberts is SEMOMA’s Andrew 
W. Mellon Curator and Head of 
Painting and Sculpture while Siegel 
is the Baltimore Museum of Art’s 
Senior Programming & Research 
Curator and the Thaw Chair of 
Modern Art at Stony Brook Uni- 
versity. Their ability to understand 
Mitchell’s art from all levels — ar- 
tistic, biographical, and emotional 
— and to re-center Mitchell’s role 
in expanding abstract art, is what 
makes this exhibit so ground- 
breaking. 

In total, Roberts and Siegel saw 
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more than 500 of Mitchell’s paint- 
ings. Some 80 works are in the 
exhibit. 

“The U.S. perception of Mitchell 
is so stuck in abstract expression- 
ism in the New York of the 1950s, 
and it really discounts how much 
the work changed and how much 
she changed the idea of abstrac- 
tion,” Roberts said at the exhibit’s 
press preview. “She created space 
in abstract painting for a whole 
range of topics and emotions and 
for a psychological component to 
it that was quite different from 
what was going on in New York in 
the 1950s.” 

La Vie en rose is one example, 
and so is La ligne de la rupture, 
which she composed between 
1970 and 1971 and is laden with 
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The exhibit 

is simply 
titled Joan 
Mitchell.’ 
There’s no 
need for 
subtitles. She 
is a singular 
name in the 
art world. 


thick concentrations of yellow and 
orange paint; patterns of frayed, 
faded rectangles of multiple colors; 
and a layering that makes it seem 
like we’re witnessing dimensions 
on top of dimensions on top of 
even more dimensions. La ligne de 
la rupture, which a private collector 
lent to the exhibit, is dense with 
meaning, and is based on a poem 
of a similar name by Jacques Dup- 
in, who was one of Mitchell’s many 
friends who were poets. 

Roberts and Siegel say the work 
parallels Dupin’s poem by breaking 
traditional structures and connec- 
tions. The poem’s title in English 
is “The line of rupture,’ and the 
exhibit cites a line from Dupin’s 
poem that translates as, “The skin 
of the exterior turns inside out 
and absorbs us.” 

Mitchell, whose mother was 
the associate editor of Poetry 
magazine from 1920 to 1925, was 
raised with poetry and gravitated 
toward poets both in the United 
States and France. She was also an 
accomplished athlete in Chicago, 
and Roberts and Siegel say it was 
Mitchell’s physical ability to tackle 
large art pieces — and a deter- 
mination to finish them, a trait 
that she also got from her athletic 
endeavors (Mitchell was a compet- 
itive figure skater in high school 
who had previously competed in 
diving, swimming, tennis, and 
equestrian) — that also set Mitch- 
ell apart from her peers. 

“She was a serious athlete,” Siegel 
said, “and I think she’s the great 
physical genius of her generation. 
We think of 1950s art criticism 
as using words like ‘muscularity’ 
to describe art-making that is so 
associated with being a man. But 
being an athlete is about strength 
but also accuracy and grace. ... 
It’s important to remember that 


painting is a physical activity — 
both the making of it and the look- 
ing at it.” 

Almost 30 years after her death 
in 1992, Mitchell’s art continues 
to make headlines. In May, a buyer 
paid $20 million for Mitchell’s 12 
Hawks at 3 O’Clock, a work from 
1962 that, without its indicative 
title, could be construed to rep- 
resent any number of things. But 
the SFMOMA exhibit makes clear 
Mitchell was wedded to scenes of 
nature and landscapes, and that 
Mitchell’s dense abstract canvases 
— full of tangles, swirls, smudges, 
and lines — were often her way 
of working out memories of out- 
door scenes from her childhood or 
outdoor vistas she had recently ex- 
perienced. Still, everything that re- 
ally moved Mitchell was fair game 
to paint, whether it was poetry, 
music, her pet dogs, other paint- 
ers works (like that of Van Gogh), 
or something else completely. 

“For Joan Mitchell, abstraction 
was a way to pull the world close to 
her,’ Siegel says. “We think of ab- 
stract expressionism with expres- 
sionism right at the center, but the 
feeling of abstract expressionism is 
usually something very vague like 
existential aloneness. It’s sort of a 
one-note thing of: ‘I’m alone in the 
universe.’ But Mitchell opened up 
the idea of feeling to the full spec- 
trum, as she said. And she talked 
about it as the spectrum of feeling 
and emotion but also the spectrum 
of color. For her, color and emo- 
tion were tied together.” 

We get to see that color and 
emotion on canvases of all sizes, 
but we also get to hear Mitchell 
talk about her works with a brutal 
honesty, and we get to see her the 
same way in a brief film. Mitch- 
ell’s exhibit is simply titled “Joan 
Mitchell.” There’s no need for sub- 


‘La Ligne de larupture’ by Joan Mitchell. 


titles. There’s no need for context 
in the title. That’s because Mitchell 
is one of those singular names in 
the art world — like “Rothko” and 
“Pollock” — that don’t really need 
more verbiage to draw a big audi- 
ence. The verbiage is in the exhibit 
itself, where it sits in the many 





poetry books that she illustrated. 
And the verbiage also sits in the 
shadows of the shapes and colors 
she splayed and splashed onto can- 
vases all her life. 


Jonathan Curiel is a contributing writer. 
© @WriterJCuriel 
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__} The Great Resignation 


A ‘perfect storm’ in the labor market is causing many workers to re-evaluate their priorities. 
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BY GRACE HASE 


demic was the push he needed 

to leave the restaurant and bar 
industry, nearly two decades after 
he first started washing dishes and 
bussing tables at the age of 12. 

The 31-year-old San Francisco 
resident had been working at Last 
Rites, a bar in Duboce Triangle, 
since 2019. Then, in March 2020, 
Gallant — like so many of his 
peers — lost his job and his health 
insurance. 

As the pandemic swept into 
the United States, much ink was 
spilled about the suffering experi- 
enced by members of the service 
industry — and rightfully so. 

But with the extra unemploy- 
ment benefits going into his pock- 
et every month and plenty of free 
time on his hands, Gallant decided 
to see if he could still “hack it in 
college” and finish the bachelor’s 
degree he had started eight years 
prior. 

When he first enrolled in col- 
lege, Gallant was living in Florida, 
working at a chain restaurant and 
toying with the idea of becoming a 
teacher. But the career path would 
mean a roughly $25,000 a year pay 
cut, and he eventually decided to 
drop out to “pursue the restaurant 
industry more seriously.” 

Now, with California reopened 
for business and a vaccine man- 
date in place to enter San Francis- 
co restaurants and bars, Gallant 
has been picking up the occasional 
shift. But his time in hospitality is 
coming to an end as he hopes to 
start an internship next month; 
he’s currently getting his master’s 
in urban planning at San Jose 
State University. 

Gallant is one of millions of 
Americans who are participating in 
what experts are calling “The Great 
Resignation.” Burnout, a dearth 
of viable childcare options, toxic 
work cultures, low wages, and the 
fear of contracting COVID-19 on 
the job have driven many workers 
to put in their two weeks. 

“Right now, we're seeing un- 
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precedented levels of churn in the 
labor market, and it’s because the 
pandemic has been a perfect storm 
in some senses, says Daniel Zhao, 
a labor economist at Glassdoor. “It 
has not only forced Americans to 
re-evaluate what they find import- 
ant in their careers and their lives, 
but it’s also given them the lever- 
age to seek that out.” 

It’s a stark contrast from a year 
and a half ago when the pandemic 
shut down the U.S. economy, and 
job losses soared to record highs 
not even seen in the aftermath of 
the financial crash. 

Low-income workers —- es- 
pecially in the service industry 
—— bore the brunt of the impact as 
their white-collar neighbors safely 
transitioned to working in sweat- 
pants and baggy T-shirts from the 
comfort of their couches. 

While the Great Recession had 
a long tail, the economy’s COVID 
crash has been relatively short 
lived for many Americans. The na- 
tional unemployment rate declined 
once again in August as the coun- 
try added more than half a million 
jobs —- with more than 100,000 of 
them in California alone. 

It’s a job-seekers market, econ- 
omists say, so much so that some 
industries are grappling with dire 
labor shortages as they rush to 
staff up following the state econ- 
omy’s pivotal June 15 reopening 
date. 

The restaurant industry in par- 
ticular has been reeling from the 
number of workers who've yet to 
return to their jobs. Gallant, who 
says he had an overall positive 
experience at Last Rites, is none- 
theless unsurprised. Working at 
restaurants and bars can be physi- 
cally taxing, he says. 

“Up until moving to San Fran- 
cisco, I never really had health 
insurance while working at a job 
where it’s really easy to get hurt,” 
Gallant says. “Not to mention 
there’s a ton of pressure in a lot of 
places to do drugs or drink or stay 
out late and eat bad food and just 


do things that aren't healthy for 
you. I’ve seen a lot of people get 
burnt out. I’ve seen a lot of people 
literally die.” 

At many of the bars he’s worked 
at in the past, Gallant says there 
was an expectation to work long 
shifts, resulting in 14-hour days, 
five days a week. 

On top of that, the minimum 
wage for tipped workers in some 
states is still low. While working in 
Massachusetts a number of years 
ago, he said his base pay was $2.37 
an hour. 

“If you had an off day at the bar, 
if it snowed, if it rained, you walked 
away with $50 for a 14-hour shift, 
and they don't care if you can’t pay 
your rent or not,’ he says. 


CLOCKING OUT 


Gallant is not alone. Hospitality 
workers are quitting their jobs at 
much higher rates than other in- 
dustries. In June 2020, leisure and 
hospitality workers quit their jobs 
at a rate of 3.6 percent, according 
to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. By June 2021, that number 
had risen to 5.3 percent —- well 
above the quit rate of any other 
industry. 

“I think the reality of this pan- 
demic really woke a lot of people in 
the restaurant business to how some 
people in society find them very 
disposable,” Gallant says. “That's 
always been the case, but this sort 
of exposed that. A lot of people are 
realizing they can do a lot better 
for themselves and are making a 
change, making a transition.” 


Enrique Lopezlira, a labor econ- 
omist at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, Labor Center, has 
studied California’s labor market 
over the last year and a half. While 
unemployment rates have been 
declining, Lopezlira says workers 
who were disproportionately im- 
pacted by the pandemic have yet to 
recover. 

According to the Labor Center’s 
research, many of the “adverse 
employment trends” are the result 
of occupational segregation: the 
overrepresentation of women and 
Black and Latino workers in in- 
dustries impacted the most by the 
pandemic. 

Aside from those who lost their 
jobs, Lopezlira says he’s heard that 
many low-wage workers aren't 
willing to come back to their jobs. 
Anecdotally he says some of those 
reasons have included fear of the 
risk of exposure to the highly con- 
tagious delta variant and the low 
quality of many minimum-wage 
jobs. 

“Many of these jobs don’t pay 
benefits, paid leave, retirement 
and so forth,” he says. “Some 
workers realized during the pan- 
demic that their jobs were precari- 
ous because of the quality of those 
jobs, and maybe they’re wanting to 
not come back to those same jobs.” 

While Gallant says he recognizes 
the privilege he has to be able to 
afford to go back to school and 
transition into a new career, oth- 
ers are not so lucky. Lopezlira says 
the Labor Center is still analyzing 
more data, but a preliminary re- 
view of the U.S. Census Bureau’s 
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‘We're seeing unprecedented 
churn in the labor market. 
The pandemic has been a 
perfect Storm.  -DANIEL ZHAO 
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‘Who's coming with me?’ 


Household Pulse Survey from May 
and June found that less than half 
of households earning an annual 
income of $50,000 or less were re- 
porting difficulty paying their bills. 
Many workers who recently quit 
or lost their jobs have survived 
thanks to CARES Act money, ad- 
ditional unemployment benefits, 
student loan payment deferrals 
and the moratorium on evictions 
for unpaid rent. But Lopezlira 
fears what will happen when pol- 
icies like the eviction moratorium 
expire and low-income households 
are unable to pay tens of thou- 
sands of dollars in back rent. 


UNCERTAIN FUTURE 


While quit rates continue to rise, 
the number of workers consider- 
ing quitting their job and finding 
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alternative career paths may be 
much higher. In July, the Wash- 
ington Post, in conjunction with 
the George Mason Schar School of 
Policy and Government, surveyed 
1,000 adults in the D.C. region on 
topics relating to the pandemic. 
They concluded that nearly one 
in three workers in the United 
State. under the age of 40 have 
considered changing their occupa- 
tion during the pandemic. 
Alexandra Crosswell, an assistant 
professor in the Department of 
Psychiatry at the University of Cal- 
ifornia, San Francisco, explains the 
trend by pointing to the toll chronic 
stress takes on the human brain. 
It’s called benefit finding, or 
post-traumatic growth, she says. 
It’s the idea that positive results can 
emerge after major stressful events. 
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“You have that opportunity to 
reflect on your life and redirect 
it in the direction that is more in 
alignment with your values or your 
changed values,” Crosswell says. 
“That reflection time helps people 
redefine what they want to do with 
their careers.” 

But burnout could be contrib- 
uting to people leaving their jobs, 
as well. At the core of burnout is 
stress. And, according to Crosswell, 
one of the key drivers of stress is 
uncertainty. 

“Uncertainty has been really the 
definition of what’s going on for us 
over the past year and a half, be- 
cause our brains are always trying 
to predict what comes next, and 
right now we can't,” she says. “So 
there’s all this energy being put 
into trying to predict and plan for 








the future, but because we can’t, 
it’s almost like wasted energy. That 
wasted energy translates into being 
more tired and more unsure and 
then eventually more burnt out.” 


WORK-LIFE BALANCE 


Josh, whose name has been 
changed to protect him from pos- 
sible repercussions at his job, sees 
burnout as a rampant problem 

in the tech industry. For the past 
three years, he’s worked at Atlas- 
sian —— a Sydney, Australia-based 
software company with U.S. head- 
quarters in San Francisco. 

Josh says the in-office perks the 
tech industry is famous for — free 
food, nap pods, ping pong tables 
— are now viewed cynically by 
many: Providing homey ameni- 
ties in the workplace only nudges 
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employees to put in longer hours 
and ultimately leads to burnout. 
But over the past 16 months, as he 
and so many of his colleagues have 
been working from home, Josh 
says burnout has become even 
more “invasive.” 

Like many, the pandemic has 
pushed him to re-evaluate his 
priorities and consider whether 
he still wants to work in tech. For 
years, he’s been mulling quitting 
his job. The pandemic has been his 
tipping point. 

“Especially living in the Bay Area 
and seeing how the tech industry 
has affected the Bay Area and 
advanced gentrification tremen- 
dously, it really made me question 
how closely tied I want to be to it,” 
he says. 

He said he’s also felt the strain 
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of being a working parent during 
the pandemic. Over the past year 
and a half, women who are their 
family’s primary caregivers have 
faced much higher rates of unem- 
ployment than men, as many have 
left jobs to help their children with 
online school. 

In Josh’s case, he’s the primary 
caregiver for his and his wife’s two 
children. But like many other peo- 
ple who work from home, Josh’s 
job has bled into his personal life 
as companies expect employees to 
be more productive than before 
—- even if that means longer hours 
and being overly accessible by text, 
Zoom, and Slack messaging. 

“T started taking a lot of late 
meetings to accommodate my 
co-workers [in Sydney], and that 
just kind of slowly became ex- 


pected of me — because it was 
easier, because I was working from 
home,” he says. 

The situation has only grown 
worse as the pandemic has dragged 
on, he adds. In the beginning, his 
managers were understanding as 
employees grappled with the trau- 
ma of a global pandemic with no 
end in sight. 

He claims the compassion and 
care to prevent burnout at Atlas- 
sian is now non-existent. Josh says 
management has become almost 
combative with working parents 
like himself and that employees of- 
ten are monitored on Slack during 
work hours. 

A spokesperson for Atlassian 
says the company has been think- 
ing about burnout even before 
the pandemic began. Aside from 





resilience and burnout toolkits, ex- 
tended parental leave and burnout 
training for managers, the spokes- 
person says the company’s Team 
Anywhere policy allows employees 
to work remotely and block out 
time in their day to pick up their 
children or eat meals. 

In a statement, Chief Adminis- 
tration Officer Erika Fisher said 
the company was in “new terri- 
tory’ with COVID compounding 
burnout. 

“We know that what we've done 
in the past isn’t enough, and that’s 
why we have been trying new ap- 
proaches and trying to understand 
what works and doesn't,” she says. 
“To that end, we have prioritized 
rolling out new benefits to our 
employees to ensure they have the 
resources they need to take care 
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of themselves, such as extended 
leave, mental health, counseling 
and resources, manager training 
on burnout and resilience, and our 
flexible work policy that allows 
each employee to choose where 
and how they work.” 

A few weeks ago, Josh received 
a job offer at a nonprofit he says 
aligns more with his values than 
working in tech. But taking the job 
would cause a significant financial 
strain on his family. 

“It’s difficult because I’m either 
left to remain in the toxic work 
environment that I’m in or take 
another job in the same company 
or another job at another tech 
company and maybe the exact 
same thing will end up happen- 
ing,’ he says. “There’s no guarantee 
that I’m not going to be in a toxic 
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work environment at the nonprofit 
either.” 

If Josh takes the job, which is 
remote, it would most likely mean 
leaving the Bay Area and uprooting 
his children from their school and 
friends. He’s done the math and 
it’s just not financially feasible for 
him to stay as rent and home pric- 
es continue to rise. 

For now, he’s weighing his op- 
tions to decide at what cost he’s 
willing to stay at his current job. 
But one thing he’s sure of is that 
his self-worth isn’t tied to his job. 

“Work’s not going to love me 
back no matter how hard I try,” he 
says. “So, I’m not going to give it 
my life when it’s not going to give 
me that in return.” 


Grace Hase is a contributing writer at SF Weekly. 
© @grace_hase 
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Sexual Abuse in Care Facilities 





Ensuring Safety of Dependent Residents is Facility’s Responsibility BY CHRISTOPHER DOLAN & CRISTINA GARCIA 


Y OLDER SISTER, Lucy, is 41 years old and suffers from physical 
and mental impairments. She uses a wheelchair and has trouble 
communicating, A couple of years ago, my parents and I made the 
tough decision to place her in a nursing home, as my parents could no 
longer care for her. We researched the facility, and it appeared to be well- 
equipped for my sister’s needs. I would visit my sister on the weekends. 

I observed a male resident who seemed friendly and often engaged in 
conversation with Lucy during my visits. At the time, I thought it was nice 
for Lucy to have a friend in the facility. However, this all changed during 
one of my visits when I found this male resident in her room. They were 
by themselves, and he was lying in bed with her, which I found completely 
inappropriate. I immediately asked him to leave. I then spoke to one of the 
nurses and notified her of the incident. She apologized and assured me it 
wouldn't happen again. Lucy’s nurse also stated that this male resident had 
exhibited inappropriate sexual behavior to other female residents. When 

I heard this, I was utterly disgusted. I have seen news stories about health 
providers who have sexually or physically abused residents. However, I am 
not sure what to do in this situation as the person abusing Lucy was an- 
other resident. Can the facility be held accountable for the other resident’s 
behavior, as they previously knew about his sexual tendencies? 

— David K., San Francisco 
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and your family had to go 

through this experience. As 
you mentioned, many news 
stories discuss physical or sexual 
abuse by health providers. 
However, it is the nursing home’s 
responsibility to ensure the 
safety of all 
residents, 
not only 
from health 
providers 
but also from 
other residents. 

Under the Elder and 
Dependent Adult Civil Protection 
Act (EADACPA), codified 
as Welfare and Institutions 
Code Section 15600 et sec. A 
dependent adult is defined as 
“any person between the ages 
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of 18 and 64 who resides in this 
state and who has physical or 
mental limitations that restrict 
his or her ability to carry out 
normal activities or to protect 
his or her rights, including, but 
not limited to, persons who 
have physical or developmental 
disabilities, or 
whose physical or 
mental abilities 
have diminished 
because of age.” 
Cal. Welf. & Inst. 
Code § 15610.23(a). 

The law further defines 
dependent adult to include any 
person between the ages of 18 
and 64 years who is admitted as 
an inpatient to a 24-hour health 
facility. Cal. Welf. & Inst. Code § 
15610.23(b). 
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Based on the information you 
have provided, it appears Lucy is 
a dependent adult who relied on 
the nursing home staff to protect 
her from harm. Under Cal. Welf. 
& Inst. Code Section 15610.57, 
neglect includes the “failure to 
protect from health and safety 
hazards.” 

Furthermore, abuse is defined 
as ‘the negligent failure of 
any person having the care 
or custody of an elder ora 
dependent adult to exercise that 
degree of care that a reasonable 
person in a like position would 
exercise.” The nursing facility 
was negligent in the care of Lucy 
because they failed to protect her 
from health and safety hazards. 
Despite having knowledge that 
the male resident had sexual 
tendencies, the facility did not 
properly monitor the resident 
and allowed him to continue 
interacting with female residents 
without supervision. 

In addition, the facility’s 
conduct would fall under abuse 
as defined by the EADACPA 
because a reasonable person in 
a like position would not allow 
the male resident to interact 
with Lucy without supervision 
and should not have allowed 
them to be alone in her room. 
Once the facility became aware 
of the sexual tendencies of the 
male resident, they should have 
taken precautionary measures, 
including monitoring his 
behavior and whereabouts to 
ensure he was not left alone with 
other residents he could harm. 


Christopher B. Dolan is the owner of Dolan Law 
Firm, PC. Kim Levy is a Senior Associate Attor- 
ney in our San Francisco Office. We serve clients 
throughout the San Francisco Bay Area and Cali- 
fornia from our offices in San Francisco, Oakland 
and Los Angeles. Email questions and 
topics for future articles to: 
help@dolanlawfirm.com. 
Each situation is dif- 
ferent and this column 
does not constitute legal 
advice. We recommend 
that you consult with an 
experienced trial attorney 
to fully understand 
your rights. 
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Inthe ‘Psychonauts series, amindis a terrible thing to waste. 
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Empathy holds the key in second installment of Double Fine Productions 
videogame. BY YOUSIF KASSAB 


V 


IDEO GAME BADDIES used 
to be simpler. Back when they 
were created in the mid-’80s, 
Bowser and Ganon were little more 
than adversarial monsters, hell- 
bent on kidnapping the princess 
or stealing light from the world. 
In this way, they mirrored their 
one-dimensional counterparts on 
the silver screen — the scar-faced 
and beady-eyed foils to Arnold 
Schwartzenegger and Sylvester 
Stalone. 

But just as Jack Nicholson’s por- 
trayal of the Joker — engrossing 
though it was — feels shallow in 
comparison to Heath Ledger’s or 
Joaquin Phoenix’s, many of the fi- 
nal bosses of yesteryear now seem 
as flat as the 8-bit sidescrollers 
that birthed them. 

Psychonauts 2 serves as a sharp 
reminder of how far video game 





storytelling has come in the 16 
years since its predecessor's release. 

“T think the first game got a lot 
of things right, but there were 
some things we wanted to do bet- 
ter,’ says Tim Schafer, co-founder 
and CEO of Double Fine Produc- 
tions, the San Francisco studio 
responsible for both titles. “As a 
society we've come a long way in 
the last 15 years as far as talking 
about mental health and getting 
away from language and depic- 
tions that are stigmatizing, that 
create a feeling of ‘us vs. them. We 
don’t even think about it like that 
now; everyone has mental health. 
Everyone deals with anxiety and 
depression or more serious things 
going on with themselves or their 
family, so it’s something that be- 
longs to all of us.” 

While the style of Psychonauts 


always struck an even balance be- 
tween a particularly friendly Tim 
Burton movie and a good Satur- 
day morning cartoon, the sequel 
pushes that tone further. You're 
still playing as psychic secret agent 
Razputin “Raz” Aquato, travel- 
ing through different characters’ 
minds to unravel their problems 
and emotional hang ups, but Psy- 
chonauts 2 emphasizes depicting all 
of its characters through an empa- 
thetic lens. 

“Even the villains from the first 
game, you go into their heads 
and you see that they’re dealing 


with issues that make you realize 


that they’re just humans, and 
that maybe they could use your 
help,” Schafer says. “It’s very easy 
to write someone off as crazy, so 


you can fight them and not feel 
bad about it, and that’s something 


‘Psychonauts 2’ Updates Classic Plattormer 


we try not to do. Raz helps the 
characters deal with what’s going 
on inside their head, whether it’s a 
past trauma or some sort of hang- 
up they’ve got going on.” 

The original Psychonauts was a 
thoughtful 3D platformer game re- 
leased at a time when many of the 
most popular games fit that mold. 
From Super Mario 64 to Ratchet & 
Clank and Sly Cooper, there was a 
10-year stretch from the late ’90s 
into the early aughts where most 
AAA-developed video games were 
cartoony adventures where you 
played a little guy exploring color- 
ful obstacle-course worlds. 

This makes Psychonauts 2 feel 
like a fresh take on a type of game 
that’s become increasingly rare in 
recent years — as the Crash Bandi- 
coots and Sonic the Hedgehogs of 
the world have been supplanted by 
photorealistic first-person shoot- 
ers and open-world games that 
capitalize on the power of beefier 
consoles. 

The game makes up for its older 
design ethos by being especially 
dialed in where it needs to be. 
Even when stepping back into the 
world of the original 2005 title, 
the sequel sports a ton of modern 
accessibility options that make 
it welcoming to any skill level. If 
you re stuck on a particularly hard 
boss or platforming sequence the 
options to turn on invincibility, 
turn off fall damage or jack up 
your character’s strength to push 
through to the next story bit are 
switches that can be flipped at any 
time in the settings. 

Double Fine Productions got its 
start in 2000 when Schafer left 
LucasArts with a couple of col- 
leagues to start their own gaming 
company. Despite directing his fair 
share of games over the years and 
wearing many hats as studio head, 
Schafer says he never stops feeling 
the pull of the writer’s chair. 

“T really think about that a lot, 
because I’ve been doing it for 30 
years now in games, and I think it’s 
important to remember why you 
get up in the morning and do what 
you do,” Schafer says. “For me, it’s 
easy to get pulled in a lot of differ- 
ent directions when you're run- 
ning the company, because you can 
get involved in the finances, the 
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marketing, or any aspect of it, but 
I try to not let myself get pulled 
into those too deeply. Because | 
want to be able to focus on the 
writing, because that’s what makes 
me the most excited creatively.” 

Despite not straying from heavy 
topics like family acceptance issues 
and feelings of abandonment, Psy- 
chonauts deftly threads the needle 
between fleshing out those tough 
moments and giving them room 
to breathe when shifting to a more 
light-hearted tone. It’s a balancing 
act to be sure, but it’s made a lot 
easier by the simple fact that when 
Schafer’s and Valve-veteran Erik 
Wolpaw’s trademark humor does 
pop up, the jokes work. 

Schafer’s penchant for wacky 
characters, worlds, and humor 
coupled with Double Fine’s own 
house style means many put Scha- 
fer on the short list of American 
video game developers and writers 
that are thought of as auteurs 
Si— someone whose creative 
fingerprints are almost unmistak- 
able. Whether that title was thrust 
upon him or not, though, Schafer 
doesn’t quite subscribe to it. 

“T definitely relate to being 
controlling as far as the writing 
goes, like ‘I really need a story to 
go acertain way, but once that’s 
done, and even for the story itself, 
I collaborate with and talk to peo- 
ple. The great thing about making 
video games is you collaborate with 
people from so many different dis- 
ciplines. You work with 2D and 3D 
artists, and really technical artists 
and animators, and musicians, and 
then you'll have a gameplay and 
systems programmer, and all these 
people,” Schafer explains. “Just 
every creative act that people do in 
this world, you can bring into video 
games and collaborate with them. 
So even when I’m controlling about 
the writing, a screenwriter will tell 
you a script isn’t a work of art by 
itself, it’s an invitation to collabo- 
rate, and that’s the way it is writing 
for a game too.” 


Yousif Kassab is a contributing writer at SF 
Weekly.. 
© news@sfweekly.com 
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Modest Mouse Brings NewLP to SE 





On ‘The Golden Casket’ Isaac Brock, left, delivers — of all things — optimism. 


One of indie rock's best songwriters channels the 
hope and optimism of fatherhood on his brightest 


and most poignant album to date. 


Mouse’s 25-plus years as one 

of indie rock’s most seminal 
bands, frontman Isaac Brock has 
become a sort of unwelcome prog- 
nosticator — a painfully accurate 
oracle for all the shitty things that 
the future will hold. 

His band’s 
1997 master- 
piece, The Lone- 
some Crowded 
West, presaged 
the mass subur- 
banization and 
strip mall-ifi- 
cation of previ- 
ously pristine 
places in his 
native Pacific 
Northwest. The 
group's equally peerless follow-up 
album, The Moon & Antarctica, 
foresaw the chilling effects of the 
now uber-present culture wars, 
driven by the destabilizing impacts 
of religion, technology, and other 
daunting social matters. 


() VER THE COURSE of Modest 


Live 
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MODEST MOUSE 
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The Masonic, SF 


Sept. 16, 7:30 p.m 


livenation.com 





BY WILL REISMAN 


For essentially his entire career, 
Brock has been the unwelcome 
town crier reminding everyone of 
how terrible things are, and how 
they are only going to get worse, 
and on damn near every occasion 
he has been right. 

Given the times we’re currently 
living through, 
one might 
presume the 
latest Modest 
Mouse album 
would represent 
more of the 
same: Serving 
as a harrowing 
reminder that 
the world has 
always been shit 
and will not get 
better unless humans fundamen- 
tally change. However, The Golden 
Casket, Modest Mouse’s seventh 
full-length and first release in six 
years... might actually be their 
most hopeful album yet. Could 
that be possible? 
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Fatherhood, it seems, is the 
simplest explanation for this un- 
expected twist. Now the father 
of two young children, Brock has 
vowed to be more resolute and 
positive about the future (he also 
has a 19-year-old son, from a pre- 
vious relationship, who is touring 
with his old man as a stagehand.) 

“Having my two little daughters 
around makes my life better in ev- 
ery fucking way imaginable,” says 
Brock, who brings Modest Mouse 
to The Masonic on Sept. 16. “ma 
better person, a better songwriter, 
a better friend and bandmate, and 
a more hopeful person. You can’t 
look at an infant toddler and be 
like, ‘Fuck the world.’ When there 
is a little person out there, you 
want to preserve their innocence 
and figure out a way to make this 
world not look like some apocalyp- 
tic Cormac McCarthy novel.” 

Whereas Modest Mouse’s ear- 
liest albums were craggy, coarse 
creations filled with bending guitar 
hooks, occasional and cacopho- 
nous vocal explosions, and expan- 
sive, major movement rhythm 
sections, the band has increasingly 
smoothed out its rough edges in 
recent years, and The Golden Casket 
continues on that trajectory. 

Brock originally toyed with 
the concept of making an album 
without guitars, and although he 
quickly ditched the idea, the re- 
cord is full of electronic flourishes 
and ambient soundscapes. And in 
contrast to late-era Modest Mouse 
albums like Strangers to Ourselves, 
the lyrical content of The Golden 
Casket mirrors (for the most part) 
the breezy, lilting atmosphere of 
the sonic landscape. 

The most obvious entry into 
“happy song” territory is “Lace 
Your Shoes,” a moving paean to 
fatherhood that is easily the most 
unguarded and vulnerable song in 
Brock’s lengthy catalog. If you told 
me the jaded narrator who bril- 
liantly described bitterness, ennui, 
and self-loathing on This is a Long 
Drive For Someone With Nothing To 
Think About would one day write 
the lyric, “Cause the sunshine 
pours out of your mouth and eyes,” 
I would have called you crazy. 

And yet... 

The optimistic moods on The 
Golden Casket are not just confined 


to the power of parenting. “We're 
Lucky” is a cooing, slowly-building 
ballad about the importance of 
being present, and “Wooden Sol- 
diers” is a tortured, back-and-forth 
battle about mortality and making 
the most of the moment; it ends 
with a resolution that is bright 
and hopeful: “Just being here now 
is enough for me.” Similarly, the 
lead single “We Are Between” is a 
song about the shared journey we 
all face on this planet — a stirring 
portrayal of how we are all flawed 
beings, but those flaws are what 
unites humanity. 

“A lot of these songs kind of 
start with that hand-wringing pes- 
simism, but then they lighten the 
fuck up,’ Brock explains. “Because 
that’s what happened with me.” 

This being Modest Mouse and 
this being present times, The Gold- 
en Casket is not devoid of spectral, 
disturbing songs. “Transmitting 
Receiving” is an ominous, chanting 
dirge about our surveillance state 
— a warning that everything we 
do is being recorded, analyzed, and 
forever trapped in techno-amber. 

While speaking about The Golden 
Casket, Brock has been unapolo- 
getically frank about the dangers 
he perceives in the world — some 
of which sound downright para- 
noiac. Brock insists a low-volume 
dialogue is constantly churning in 
his left ear and that he frequently 
sees the same people monitoring 
his actions during his daily rou- 
tines. Since noticing those dis- 
turbing elements, he’s been poring 
over reports and publications 
about the telekinesis-centered 
remote viewing technology and 
the CIA’s abandoned Gateway Ex- 
perience, which sought to expand 
consciousness by tinkering with 
people’s brainwaves. 

“T get that most people just 
chalk all this up to some sort of, 
like, mental illness,” Brock says. “I 
don't feel like I know all that much 
about this stuff, except that people 
don’t believe you when you say 
this shit. It sounds fucking crazy 
to me too, but it’s real to me, so I 
don’t know what to say.” 

Brock has not turned into a zeal- 
ot on the matter and remains com- 
pletely hopeful that someone will 
debunk his theories. And while the 
aforementioned comments have 


garnered most of the press atten- 
tion in the past few months, they 
should not overshadow the relative 
stability that Brock and Modest 
Mouse are currently enjoying. 

As the band enters its fourth 
decade, Modest Mouse is still a 
uniquely dynamic group that relies 
on the once-in-a-generation song- 
writer Brock and the stabilizing 
presence of drummer Jeremiah 
Green, who has been with the 
band for nearly every step since its 
founding in 1993. The volatile ear- 
ly days of the band were marked by 
drug and alcohol dependency, but 
those times have been replaced by 
the enduring friendship of Green 
and Brock. 

“T've known him since he was 
13 years old, so there is nothing 
in the world that could piss me off 
or create animosity between us at 
this point,” Brock says, adding that 
multi-instrumentalist Tom Peloso 
has been with the band since 2003 
and bassist Russell Higbee since 
2012. Guitarist Danny Gallucci, 
who helped contribute to The Gold- 
en Casket, has been an on-and-off 
member of the band since its Moon 
& Antarctica days. 

“These are all long-term relation- 
ships we have in this band right 
now,’ Brock says. 

From his band to his family, 
Brock is surrounded by those he 
loves, and while he occasionally 
has a dip into the darkness, for the 
most part his worldview has been 
shaped for the better by the people 
in his life. 

“T feel like there are a few pos- 
sible outcomes for this planet at 
this time,” Brock concludes. “One 
is that life on Earth becomes unin- 
habitable and we’re all fucked. The 
other is that it becomes inhabit- 
able only for a few elite people and 
that’s an equally scary option. But 
I’m really banking that push will 
come to shove, and we will some- 
how come together and figure this 
thing out for everyone. I gotta try 
and believe in that last solution.” 


Will Reisman is a contributing writer 
. (© @wreisman 
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Janeane Garofalo caught flak for criticizing the invasion of Iraq after 9/11. 


‘Knock-knock.' ‘Who's there?’ ‘9/11.''9/11 who?’ 
‘You told me you'd never forget!’ 


BY RICHARD VON BUSACK 
T WO DECADES AGO this 


weekend, a quartet of planes 

demolished Manhattan’s 
World Trade Center, struck the 
Pentagon and crashed into a Penn- 
sylvania field. It meant 20 years of 
bad luck, war, suffering, and crim- 
inality. It’s said truth is the first 
casualty of war. And humor came 
right after that. 

Cited repeatedly in Too Soon, 
Julie Seabaugh and Nick Fituri 
Scown’s new documentary about 
making jokes in the wake of 9/11, 
is the formula that “comedy is 
tragedy plus time.” It’s been at- 
tributed to Woody Allen, who no 
one wants to credit these days. 

A mistimed jest is the difference 
between a chortling audience 
and a lynch mob. “Too soon” has 
long been a two-word excuse for 
the non-detonation of a joke. As 
David Cross says here: “To doa 
joke about the Holocaust you had 
to wait ’til at least 1947.” Facing 
a similar problem decades ago, 
comedian Lenny Bruce performed 
the night of the assassination 


of John F. Kennedy. He silently 
studied the audience. And then, re- 
ferring to the career of a once-pop- 
ular Kennedy impersonator: “Well, 
Vaughn Meader is fucked!” 

One of the things that gives Too 
Soon merit is a series of clips of the 
Howard Stern show as the news 
trickled in. Stern, the voice of a 
certain brand of New York raun- 
chiness, and his crew tracked that 
day’s events the same way we all 
did — first believing the collision 
of the plane and the tower was pi- 
lot error. The public soaked in the 
spectacle, numb with horror. By 
Sept. 26, an official warning came 
from George W. Bush’s then press 
secretary Ari Fleischer: “Watch 
what you say.” 

Bill Maher was the first to lose 
his job for countering the idea 
that the terrorists were cowardly, 
because it takes guts to fly a plane 
into a building. (Al Jean of The 
Simpsons decries the firing, say- 
ing of Maher’s comment: “It was 
factual, ) 

If there was any especially brave 
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comedy moment during the first 
quivering month after the attack, 
that moment starred japemeister 
Gilbert Gottfried. He is here, with 
that twisted mouth that seemingly 
just tasted something awful, the 
odd, heavy squint, and the raucous 
voice that could curdle gasoline. 
Contrast the way Gottfried han- 
dled 9/11 versus how SNL went on 
after a week. They carried on with 
dismal whimsy and funny wigs and 
game show parodies. They rounded 
up a team of first responders on 
the stage, with Lorne Michaels’ 
arm around the then-sane Rudy 
Gilulani. 

Later that night, after SNL went 
to bed, Comedy Central aired a 
roast of Hugh Hefner. Gottfried 
sallied forth and told a since-infa- 
mous one-liner, derived from the 
airline joke comedians have been 
using since the Wright Brothers 
died. It’d be a shame to spoil it, but 
the audience groans and calls out 
“too soon.” 

“T didn’t take a long enough 
pause between the set up and the 
punchline?” Gottfried pretends to 
wonder. He recovered — not with 
apology or schmaltz, but with the 
filthiest joke there is, the legend 
of those sophisticated vaudeville 
performers The Aristocrats. 

Gottfriend is at the beginning 
of Too Soon, savoring the fact that 
people now tell 9/11 jokes routine- 
ly. “Back then was the time to do 
it,” he cracks. 

This sometimes self-aggrandiz- 
ing composite portrait of comedic 
angst searches the question of 
when and how to proceed. Almost 
immediately, we see the worst 
kind of response, getting the easy 
laugh by insulting Middle Eastern- 
ers. On the morning of Sept. 11, 
one knew there was going to be 
revenge sought against innocent 
parties. Sikhs nationwide were at- 
tacked because they wore turbans; 
in 2011 a pair of grandfathers in 
Elk Grove (Sacramento County), 
Gurmej Singh Atwal and Surinder 
Singh, were shot (their killers have 
never been found). 

The most depressing clip in Too 
Soon is Martin Lawrence in the 
concert movie Runteldat (2002). 
He’s doing an anti-turban routine, 
which is not just unfunny but iron- 


ic because a turban could only flat- 
ter Lawrence’s XXXL forehead. On 
the bright side, there soon came a 
counteroffensive against discrim- 
ination by a squad of South Asian 
comics. New opportunities arose 
for such comics as Ahmed Ahmed 

, Russell Peters, Aron Kadar, and 
Negin Farsad, all interviewed here. 
In the wake of 9/11 Farsad said she 
knew what she had to do: “I gotta 
start politicizing my fart jokes.” 
Soon came tours called “Axis of 
Evil,” “The Watch List,” and “Allah 
Made Me Funny.” 

The Sept. 11 attacks didn’t help 
every comic’s career. Scott Thomp- 
son of The Kids in the Hall describes 
how he'd covered Manhattan with 
posters for a new show on the 
evening of Sept. 10, 2001. He feels 
the bad timing — the way people 
reacted to the gross-out material 
he was playing — has haunted his 
career ever since. Janeane Garafolo 
was a tireless advocate against 
the invasion of Iraq. Thus she had 
a target painted on her back by 
most loyal watchers of Fox News. 
She faced death threats, as did her 
family. 

The dangerous comic Doug 
Stanhope speculated on how much 
hero-sex the first responders were 
getting, figuring it must be quite 
a lot. (He too was threatened by 
cranks for this bit of honesty.) 
Twenty years ago, the internet was 
just starting to take off. This may 
have been some performers’ first 
experience of being brigaded. 

Too Soon reminds us of the 
importance of deliberately fake 
news during a time when the 
press is either afraid to speak out, 
or unwilling to sacrifice access to 
the mighty by calling out contra- 
dictions. The staff of The Onion 
had moved from the midwest to 
NYC in January 2001. One of Too 
Soon’s best sequences is watching 
the Onionites in their war room, 
wondering how to proceed after 
the terrorist attacks. Onion writer 
Todd Hanson, seen petting his cat, 
says what the staff sought was “the 
kind of comedy that makes people 
cry. Thus, one of the headlines on 
their first post-9/11 issue: “God 
Angrily Clarifies ‘Don’t Kill’ Rule.” 
This winner took the place of a bit- 
terer joke, which they smothered: 
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omics Remember Sept. 11 in “Too Soon’ 


“America Stronger Than Ever, Say 
Quadragon Officials.” 

And as the war changed focus 
from Afghanistan to Iraq, the su- 
pine press never challenged those 
still-at-large political schemers, 
with their snipe hunt for WMDs. 
Watching Jon Stewart on the Daily 
Show became a matter of suste- 
nance. As it’s noted here, it was 
good Stewart was doing his job; 
it was terrible that he had to do 
it instead of the journalists who 
were supposed to be on the case. 
Equally necessary was the Daily 
Show’s spinoff, The Colbert Report, 
debuting in 2005. It featured Ste- 
phen Colbert’s expert mockery of 
the Tucker Carlson/Bill O’Reilly 
style. Colbert knew how to im- 
personate a bigfoot, as they call 
them: “A high-status idiot,” in his 
words, complete with rumbling 
self-importance, scrappy face, and 
cognitive-dissonant bullet points. 
Colbert was the avatar of what 
he termed ‘truthiness’ — televi- 
sion-grade, plausible-sounding 
bullshit. 

Few could forget Colbert at the 
White House Correspondents 
Dinner in 2006, mock-thanking 
the journalists for their patriotic 
silence about the flaws of the War 
on Terror: “We Americans don’t 
want to know, and you were kind 
enough not to tell us.” 

As cinema, Joo Soon is pretty 
rote, with talking heads accompa- 
nied by painfully obvious music. 
But it’s an interesting study of 
how performers manage to come 
out of hiding, stir themselves 
and take some risks. By the end, 
the once-untouchable subject 
is almost cozy, as we see Sarah 
Silverman, Pete Davidson, and 
Joan Rivers mining some comedy 
gold out of the formerly smoking 
chasm at Ground Zero. The next 
time disaster strikes, we can hope 
the forces that make us laugh will 
be less tiptoe... that they’ll be 
more like Gottfried, ready to strike 
back with pure, strong graveyard 
humor. It’s only sensible to face 
political impotence with a laugh. 


Richard Von Busack is a contributing writer at 
SF Weekly. 
© news@sfweekly.com 
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Husband Gave 
Up on Sex — 


Can! Cheat? 


Plus: The convo isn't over about guys who fall 
Shortofthefinish line. BYDAN SAVAGE 
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SAVAGE LOVE \ ONTHEDOWN BLOW AAA 


’M A GAY man. After a decade together and five years of marriage, my husband informed me he wasn’t 

really interested in sex anymore. That was a year ago and we haven't had sex since. He told me I should 

leave him if regular sex was “really that important” to me, but if I chose to stay, I had to remain “faith- 
ful.” To him that means me not having sex with anyone else. I’m 35, he’s 38, and he doesn't see his uni- 
lateral decision to end our sex life as him breaking faith with me. There's also the issue of financial depen- 
dence. I am not dependent on him; he is dependent on me. | didn’t want to abandon him during a pandem- 
ic while he’s unemployed, so I stayed. Now he tells me he’s asexual and accuses me of being unsupportive 
of his sexual identity if I so much as mention missing sex. To make a long story short, three months ago | 
met a guy at work. We're the only people on our floor currently coming into the office and we got to talking 
and it turned out he’s bisexual and married but open. I’ve been blowing him a couple of times a week for 
the last two months. He’s close to my age, and I really need this. We aren't in the same department, so | 
don’t report to him, and he doesn’t report to me. He doesn’t reciprocate, but I don’t care. I wasn’t on Grin- 
dr and didn’t go looking for this. Do I need to feel bad about it? 


O, YOUR HUSBAND insists 

you honor the commitment 

you made to him (not to 
have other sex partners) but he’s 
released himself from the commit- 
ment he made to you (to be your 
sex partner) and invited you to di- 
vorce him if you didn’t like it. And 
you didn’t divorce him. You stayed. 
Not because you wanna stay in this 
marriage, and not because you're 
obligated to stay in this marriage 
to affirm his sexual identity, but 
because he’s unemployed and you 
don’t wanna turn him out on the 
street during a pandemic. 


— Cheating Homo On Knees Eating Dick 


Okay. 

You don’t need to feel bad about 
this — you don’t need to feel bad 
about the dick you're eating at 
work — and if you've been read- 
ing my column for longer than a 
week, CHOKED, you knew I was 
gonna say that. So, you wanted a 
permission slip and you've got it, 
signed and notarized. And now if 
you stop giving those hot non-re- 
cip blowjobs to the bisexual guy at 
the office, I’m gonna be pissed at 
you for wasting my time. So don’t 
let me down here, CHOKED. Keep 
eating that dick. 


Of course, eating that dick isn’t 
a long-term solution to your prob- 
lem, CHOKED, but that dick will 
make your life more bearable in the 
near-term. (It sounds like it has 
already.) But ultimately, CHOKED, 
you re gonna have to counter your 
husband’s ridiculous ultimatum 
with a perfectly reasonable ultima- 
tum of your own: he doesn't have to 
be sexual with you — he never has 
to eat your dick ever again — but 
he can’t expect you to live a sexless 
life. Tell him you're gonna seek 
dick elsewhere, CHOKED, and if he 
doesn’t like it, then he can leave. 


UST WANTED TO commend you for your advice to “Having A Realistic Discussion On Needs” in 





last week’s column. I say this as someone who recently went through a similar — though blessedly 
temporary — situation with my girlfriend. The first time I lost my erection before I came, I was a little 


bummed, but my attitude was basically, “Dang, well, at least I made her come.” My girlfriend, however, had 
a mild-to-moderate freak-out: Was everything OK? Was she doing something wrong? Was I not attracted 
to her anymore? Like HARDON’s partner, I also “got in my own head,” and the same thing kept happen- 
ing. It got to the point where I was avoiding sex because I didn’t want to deal with the crisis-counseling 
session that would inevitably ensue if I couldn't come again. After a few weeks of this I was finally able to 
get through to her that talking and obsessing about it was only making it worse. She backed off, I got to 

a point where | could relax again, and it wasn’t long before our happy, healthy, way-hotter-than-you'd-ex- 
pect-from-a-couple-of-divorced-40-year-olds sex life picked up where it left off. 

As you implied to HARDON, sometimes you just need to STFU and hope for the best. Guys being who 
we are, nothing sets our deep-seated insecurities ablaze like being pestered about our dick problems, no 
matter how well-meaning and sincere the pesterer is. We're kind of like toddlers who suffer a minor boo- 
boo: If we see you frantically running toward us waving your hands and asking what’s wrong, we're going 
to flip out. But if you don’t make a big deal out of it, we won't either. Just wanted to share my straight- 
dude perspective and thank you for your level-headed response. 
— Please End Needless Interrogations Speedily 


HANKS FOR SHARING, 

PENIS. And while I sometimes 

feel like I should say, “Everybody 
doesn’t always need to come during 
sex, I worry about some straight 
guys reading that and then giving 
even less of a shit about getting their 


female partners off than they already 
do. I don’t want to accidentally widen 
the orgasm gap: while more than 95 
percent of straight men self-report 
that they always come during sex, 
according to the Archives of Sexual 
Behavior, only 65 percent of straight 


women said the same. We should 
all want our partners to get off and 
should make a good-faith effort to 
get them off, but we shouldn’t make 
a huge deal out of it if our partner, 
every once in a while for whatever 
reason, doesn't get off. 


I \\\\KY 


’M FRESHLY OUT of a relationship and new to Grindr and I’m realizing that for me to get hard, I need 
; slow kissing, I need to vibe to music, and especially need a soft touch on my dick. Too many guys pull on 

it with no lube and that makes me go soft. Slowly kissing to a chill song is my jam. Also, my dick is sen- 
sitive near the bottom of the shaft and I need wet fingers to go all the way down to the base of my dick in 
order to come. Is there a quicker way to describe this? Is low-on-the-shaft stimulation called something? Is 
there a term for this or a name for me? Or do I need to send a paragraph to all the tricks I message? 


like it, VIBE. Alternately, it’s 

called what works for you, 
what makes your dick hard, and 
what gets you off. The precise 
way you like it — the kissing that 
works for you, the music that puts 
you in the mood, the spot on your 
dick that puts you over the edge 
— doesn’t have name, VIBE, and it 
doesn’t need one. But who knows? 
By this time next week, the way 
you like it could have a name and 
a pride flag and a bunch of online 
cishet allies ready to shout down 
anyone who isn’t convinced the 


T HAT’S CALLED THE way you 


slow-kiss-me-vibe-to-chill-music- 
touch-the-base-of-my-lubed-up- 
cock community needed a name 
and its own float in the pride 
parade. 

But just as you don't really need 
a pride flag, VIBE, you don’t need 
to send a FAQ and an NDA to each 
potential trick you message on 
Grindr. All you gotta do is tell the 
guy who shows up at your apart- 
ment that you're into soft kissing 
— the music you like can already 
be playing — and then show him 
how you like your dick stroked. The 
guys yanking your dick without 


— Very Into Being Erect 


lube aren't trying to make you go 
soft. They're making their best 
guess about what might work you, 
a guess most likely informed by 
what works for them and other 
guys. I promise you, VIBE, the 
guys from Grindr aren't pulling on 
your dick maliciously. Quite to the 
contrary, VIBE, your gentleman 
callers are pulling on your dick 
with the best of intentions. Offer 
those gentlemen some cheerful, 
constructive feedback in the mo- 
ment, VIBE, and most will start 
stroking your dick just the way you 
like it. 
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‘You wanted a permission slip and you've 
got it, but cheating isn’t a long-term solution 
to your problem. You have to confront him.’ 


— DAN SAVAGE 


We both agreed on terms: no strings. This is the first time I’ve ever had sex with a relative stranger for 


fA FTER A DECADE of celibacy, I started a strictly sexual tryst with a much younger man. He is lovely. 


such an extended period. It has been two months. This is also the first time I’ve been honest about 
what I wanted sexually. So, it’s a good thing. There is no possessive neediness, I have more freedom, etc. 
But because I have more time on my hands and a proclivity for fantasizing, I have started to resent the fact 
that we always follow his schedule. It’s understandable, as he works hard and shares custody with an ex, 
and is younger than I am. Intellectually, I know and accept that. I just need help reconciling myself to these 
limitations. I like the sex a lot. It’s what I want. 


self why you're sabotaging 

a good thing here. There are 
limitations you've placed on this 
relationship (no strings, the sex 
you want) for what I assume are 
emotional reasons, STRING, and 
there are limitations he’s placed 
on this relationship (not when he’s 
parenting, not what he’s working) 
for purely logistical reasons. 


THINK YOU need to ask your- 


— Somehow This Resentment Is Not Good 


If your decade of celibacy and 
your aversion to possessive need- 
iness were reactions to negative 
experiences you had with past sex- 
ual partners — with men who were 
controlling or abusive — then you 
might be reacting to the limitations 
your fuck buddy needs to set as if 
he were attempting to control you, 
like past sex partners may have. In 
reality, of course, it’s not him who's 


controlling you here, but circum- 
stances beyond his control. When 
you feel resentful of him, STRING, 
go look in a mirror and say, “My re- 
action, while understandable given 
my history and potentially helpful, 
isn’t entirely rational in this in- 
stance, it isn’t fair to him, and ’m 
not going to let it cheat me out of 
sex I enjoy with someone I like.” 
Repeat as necessary. 


HARDON and I think you 

missed something. (I know, 
I know! Who am I to tell you 
anything?!?) I’m a mature 
woman who had a younger 
male lover for a while. Same 
scenario in that he was super 
fit, had stamina, was eager, 
etc. All was good — except 
that he had to finish himself 
off with a hard and furious 
handjob every time. I suggest- 
ed that he go on a masturba- 
tion diet: stop jerking off ev- 
ery day and when he did mas- 
turbate, use props, e.g., wrap 
a cloth around his hand, grind 
against pillows, Fleshlight, 
whatever he could think of be- 
cause I had the idea that the 
intense and hard hold he used 
when masturbating was the 
culprit. And I was vindicated! 
It took a few patient tries, but 
he got there! 


i JUST READ your reply to 


— Someone In Toronto 


and I would’ve addressed the 

issue you raised — the issue 
you successfully addressed with 
your hot young man — if HAR- 
DON had mentioned something 
similar, i.e. her boyfriend using 
what I’ve long called the “death 
grip’ to finish himself off. Dive 
into the Savage Love archives, 
SIT, and you'll find tons of advice 
for guys who used the death grip 
during masturbation and then 
couldn't get off during partnered 
sex because the inside of a vagina, 
a mouth, or a butt doesn’t feel 
like the inside of a bony clenched 
fist. My advice for guys who suffer 
from death grip syndrome is the 
same as yours: stop jacking off like 
that, use a lighter touch, get some 
lube and maybe a Fleshlight, and 
retrain the dick. It doesn’t work in 
all cases — some guys can’t come 
back, for other guys that’s just 
what their dick needs — but I’ve 
heard from plenty of men over the 
years who successfully retrained 


their dicks. 


T HANK YOU FOR sharing, SIT, 
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O MY READ- 
ERS: I had to file 
this column early 
due to the Labor 
Day holiday. But 
I want you to know that 
I’m furious about what 
happened in Texas last 
week (a law banning 
abortion went into effect) 
and what didn’t happen 
in the Supreme Court 
(the Trump-packed court 
didn’t block that law from 
going into effect, essen- 
tially nullifying Roe v. 
Wade). 

Texas's new anti-abor- 
tion law empowers indi- 
vidual citizens to sue any- 
one they suspect of hav- 
ing helped a woman get 
an abortion — doctors, 
clinic staffers, parents, 
anyone. Lend a friend 
some money to pay for 
an abortion? You could 
be sued. Drive a friend 
to a clinic? You could be 
sued. If a lawsuit brought 
against you is successful, 
you could be ordered to 
pay the person who sued 
you $10,000 and reim- 
burse their legal expenses; 
if you prevail in court, you 
get nothing — no dam- 
ages, none of your legal 
expenses reimbursed. 

Women still have a 
constitutional right to an 
abortion in the United 
States, but abortion is 
effectively illegal now in 
Texas and will be soon 
in other states, as GOP 
legislators and governors 
drive a truck through the 
hole the Supreme Court 
just ripped open in Roe 
v. Wade. My advice to 
women and men in Texas: 
stock up on morning af- 
ter pills — available over 
the counter (for now) 

— and vote every last 
GOP motherfucker out of 
office. 


© mail@savagelove.net 
© @FakeDanSavage 
Savagelovecast.com 
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Public Notices 








FICTITIOUS 
BUSINESS 
NAMES 








Public Notices 





FICTITIOUS BUSINESS 

NAME STATEMENT 

File No. 2021-0394655 
Fictitious Business Name(s): 
MOLLY HAAS 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 449 
15TH AVE, APT 202, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CA 94118, 
County of SAN FRANCISCO 
Registered Owner(s): 





Public Notices 





MOLLY HAAS, 449 15TH AVE 
APT 202, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CA 94118 

The business is conducted by: 
AN INDIVIDUAL 

The registrant commenced 
to transact business under 
the fictitious business name 
or names listed above on 
AUGUST 23, 2021 





Public Notices 





| declare that all information 
in this statement is true and 
correct. (A_ registrant who 
declares as true any material 
matter pursuant to Section 
17913 of the Business and 
Professions code that the 
registrant knows to be false 
is guilty of a misdemeanor 
punishable by a fine not to 





Public Notices 





exceed one thousand dollars 
($1,000).) 

S/ MOLLY HAAS 

This statement was filed with 
the San Francisco County 
Clerk on AUGUST 23, 2021 
NOTICE-In accordance with 
Subdivision (a) of Section 
17920, a Fictitious Name 
Statement generally expires 





Public Notices 





at the end of five years from 
the date on which it was filed 
in the office of the County 
Clerk, except, as provided 
in Subdivision (b) of Section 
17920, where it expires 40 
days after any change 
in the facts set forth in the 
statement pursuant to Section 
17913 other than a change 





Public Notices 





in the residence address of 
a registered owner. A new 
Fictitious Business Name 
Statement must be filed before 
the expiration. The filing of this 
statement does not of itself 
authorize the use in this state 
of a Fictitious Business Name 
in violation of the rights of 
another under federal, state, 





VISA __ DISCOVER 
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or common law (See Section 
14411 et seq., Business and 
Professions Code). 

9/2, 9/9, 9/16, 9/23/21 
CNS-3506015# 

SAN FRANCISCO WEEKLY 
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Exelixis, Inc. seeks Director, 
Commercial Strategy & 
Planning in Alameda, CA to 
own responsibility for key 
aspects of tracking the mar- 
ket performance of Exelixis 
late stage marketed and 
pipeline products. Apply at 
www.jobpostingtoday.com 
Ref #25950 





Neeva Inc. seeks Software 
Engineer, Machine Learning, 
Quality and Infrastructure in 
Mountain View, CA.; mail re- 
sumes to Attn: HR, 100 View 
St, Ste 200, Mountain View, 
CA 94041 noting Job # 
NSE20. 





Sr. Data Scientist: Tonal 
Systems, Inc. Perform data 
R&D for loT product. May 
work from SF office or 
home. Resume to: J. Akha- 
van, Tonal, 617 Bryant St., 
San Francisco, CA 94107 





Sr. Product Mktg Mgr, New 
Hardware: Tonal Systems, 
Inc. Perform product mktg 
for loT hardware product. 
May work from SF office or 
home. Resume to: J. Akha- 
van, Tonal, 617 Bryant St., 
San Francisco, CA 94107 
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Officengine, Inc. seeks an 
accountant for its Oakland 
office. Duties include Review 
team journal entries, lead 
schedules, and account rec- 
onciliations for appropriate- 
ness, accuracy, and com- 
pleteness; prepare monthly 
variance analysis and com- 
plete financial statements 
according to GAAP; monthly 
performance report outs to 
Clients; research, under- 
stand and apply complex ac- 
counting concepts (ASC 
606, 718, 842, etc); support 
tax team in preparation of 
annual tax returns, R&D 
studies, sales tax studies, 
etc. and audit partners 
should annual audits be re- 
quired; and ad hoc report- 
ing/analysis as needed. Po- 
sition requires a bachelor’s 
degree (or foreign equiva- 
lent) in Accounting or related 
field and two years of experi- 
ence in accounting and 
Demonstrated ability with 
Workpapers CS, CSA and 
Microsoft Office suite of soft- 


ware. Please apply at 
https://jobs.lever.co/ 
officengine 
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PrototypeSF, LLC seeks 
certified Space Cadet to go 
back in time with us. This is 
not a joke. Compensation 
will be paid upon return to 
2021. Must bring own weap- 
ons. Up to 162% travel re- 
quired. Possible future 
benefits. StartUp experience 
preferred. First-person travel 
insurance optional. To AP- 
PLY call: 415-681-3319 


PAINTING 





MARTIN 
DIAZ 


PAINTING 


INTERIOR & 
EXTERIOR 


415.571.5722 








AUP AA 


Specialist in Home Re- 


pairs (Plumbing, Elec, 
Roof, Dry Wall, Firs, 
Tile, etc.) No Lic. 
Manny 415-850-9326 


HAULING 


CHEAP HAUL Clean Up, 
arage, yard, dem, lite mv 
Lic # 29572 650-583-6700 


HAULING 24/7 Remove 





carpet, appliances, sofas, 
concrete. Large Truck. 
BILL 415-441-1054 


CONSTRUCTION 


Remodel & Repair 
Kitchen, Bath, Painting 
Stucco, Siding, 
Windows 
Seismic, Foundation 
Lic #582766 
Bonded, Insured 
Call Mike 415-279-1266 
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ROOFING INC. 
COMMERCIAL ¢ RESIDENTIAL 
ALL TYPES OF ROOFING 
SHEET METAL WORK 
SKYLIGHTS 
Best Price ¢ Best Work 


Best Service 
Sr. Disc ¢ Free Est ¢ Lic#937035 


650-589-2775 
650-343-6671 


HERNANDEZ ROOFING 
New & Re-roof, repairs. 
Free Estimate 
Lic # 860945 
CALL 415-640-7536 


INTRODUCTION 
SERVICES 


*“ FREE Partyline 24/7** 
“Free 10n1 8-9PM daily* 
415-691-3100, 925-953- 
1001 or WebPHONE on 
LiveMatch.com 


Sfevergreen 


The dankest cannabis coverage in San-Francisco- 
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Versatile Latina 
Escort Service 


{snf0), S07), stall) D) 
8” functional 


oakland, lake merrit 


Advertise in SF WEEKLY 
Call: 415-359-2600 








REACH 
MORE 
READERS 


Call 415-359-2600 
or visit SEWeekly.com 





